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CATTLE SHOW, 


AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION, PLOUGHING 
MATCH AND SALE, 


"At, Govanstown, Md. on 18th, 19h and 20th Oct. 1841. . 


Tue Battimore Co. Acricunturat Society 


o: Will hold its Second Annual Fait of Wednesday, Thursday 


and Friday, the 18th, 19ih and 20th days of Oct. 1843, at 


, Govansiown, 4 miles from. Baltimore, on the York road— 
The Society offers the following schedule of Premiums— 


Compeion is solicited from abroad, for the premiums offer- 
ays, Agricultoral [mplements and Machinery. All 
Other premiums will be lieuited to the county and city. 
‘ PREMIUMS: 
FARMS. 
Por the best, cultivated Farm of not less th: af ,, Mor more 
than 100 acres, exeept woodland, Ri Goblet 
‘For the. best do. of 100 acres and upwards, 
exeept woodland, do 


To the farmer who has improved hisfarm 
in the shortest time. and most. economic- 
, al manner, do 
.Commitiee—Judson M. Duckett, Chairman, Wilson. M. 


. Bett of American Farmer 


Do do do Sett of Farmer’s Cabinet 
Do 15 do Wheat, Sett of Cultivator © 
Do 10 do .do 4 yrs. sub. to Aa. Farmer 


Ta be accompanied with a full statement of the manure u- 
sed, manner of preparing the ground, character of soil, des 


_, stiption of seed planted, and manner in which the corn ate 


tivated ; the certificate of three respectable gentlemen will 
‘De.required, who saw the ground measured, as_ well as she 
grain.——To be referred men senate: oa Farms. 


“Por ‘the best Essay on the system of Farming best adapted to 


‘Baltimore eounty, including rotation of crops, and having 

weference to the productiveness as.well as p ive im- 

(provement of the same, A-copy of Loudon’s Encyclopedia 
' ..To be referred to the Committee on, Farms. 


pane iene Sen A profitable meth- 
() i it erican mer 
janet m. F. Johtison, Ch., Suicnth Mere 
rie Carroll of My’ Lady's Manor. © 
best essay explaining the Cause of the Failure of the 
ye Crop, with a remedy for the same, 
_ Seu of the Farmer’s Cabinet 
Cow mittee-—Eaward P. ‘Roberts, eh,, Thomas Love and 
entof an A le 
2nd Peach Orchard, A, Nh on 8 Gaietng 


mmitiee—R. Sinclair, sr. Oo 
Jen Jenkins. ' 


“* For the best Treatise on the most ron binds of destroy- 


‘fng the Carolina Pink, and other noxious weeds, 
. 4-yrs sub, to Amer. Farmer, or Farmer's, Cabinet. 
jLommivee—Joba R. ah. chy rman nan Tho- 


" Borne, best, jrpatise on the Figssian Fly, ei AA prem 
genie the ravages of the same,, commit- 
"on aa tu Open ‘Works 
‘Covttiites—Gideon B Smith, Gini , Dr 
Hy Witkios, John Y Day, Horace sr. 

~ Por the’ best method of kee a nie ccounts, A ou 
r Ste adi aiet Ma imuel Wymian, J 'w 

n For ihe best treatise on: avbappennbenates 






Wm F Pearce, ch'n, Mr Raphel,: erat oe 
Howard, 









‘Pupaun-—The Po en Fannzn” is peniiahed every 
WW, 


‘| and upwards, 


4 For‘the best thorough hen Ayeshive Bull; - yrs old ia] 


BALTIMORE, MD. APRIL £9, 1843. 


For the best setsieivels breed of Cattle, suived to Bal- 
timore county, — 4 yr’s sub. 10 American Farmer 

comune —Joha Gibson, ch’n, Wm Anderson, David 
arlisle 


ey 
For the best pair Working A handsome Yoke 
Committee—Saml Worthington, ch'n,’ Geo Releshoover 
and Isaac Webster, 
For the best Cow, witnout reg to breed, Silver Buuer Tub 
Committee—J P E Stanley; h’n, Robt Howard, » M Pe- 
riaeand Jobo Pearce. 
For the best thorough bred Durham Bull,.2 yrs old and up- 
wards, Silver Goblet 
For the best Durham Bull, between 1 & 2yrs do Medal 
For the best’ do Bul Calf, 4 mos to 1 friold, don “do 
Forthe best do Cow, 2 yrs & upwards, Silver Butter Tub 
For the second best ‘do Certificate 
For the best Durham Heifer 1&2 yrsold, _Silvér’Medal 
For do do do calf, 4.mos&i yrold, 40 
Committee—J P E.Stanley,@b’n, A.B Kyle and Col Atlee. 
es: the best thorough bred Devon Bull, 2 years old and ‘up- 


Silver. Goblet 
For do if between 1&2 yrsold, do 
For do do. Bull Calf, between 4 mos 


and | yr-old, 0 Mean 
For do do Devon Cow, 2 years old - 

Silver Butter Tub | 
Forseeond best do do 


‘Certificate 
For best Devon ‘Heifer, Between 1 & Qyrs old,” ° do” 
‘For best ‘do do’: > 4 mos to 1 yr old, ‘do 


Committee—Geo Law, ch’n,’ Jas Sykes & Robt Howard,, 


and upwards, 
For ee nom do ‘between 1,& 2 yrs old,. 
me Rare ee a Gop Bil 
o. Ayrs’e Cow, 2yrs &u w Silver 
‘2d best do " es Getiifi 
Do do do 
Do do ‘do do Calf, 4 mos & P'yr' 
_Committee—Benj C Howard, ch’n, D M Perine aad Fre-| 
derick Hartison. 
For the ‘besi thorough bred: Alderne Bull 2 years old 
and upwards, bas 1, 7B Silver Goblet 
‘Do ~*\do Bull between] and 2 yrs old,’ —— 


-Gobdlet 
Medal 
= Medal 


tlificate 


Do ..do Bull Calf 4 mbs:to L yrold, © 
Do do fame 2 9 heer + old aod epmerde, Silver ‘Goblet 
Certificate 
Do do Heer, 1 and Dy yrs, bar® ‘Avex a 
Do do Calf, 4 mos and 1 yr old, — 
“Bame Committee. 
mM Ay ogs oF country breed Bull. 

Bott - Set of Naot Farmer 
Doe do. Bull, 1 and 2 years old, ‘Silver Medal 
Be ‘do “do Calf, 4 mos and 1’ yr old, "do" 

Do do Cow, 2 yrs:tind up, Silver’ ne Creatn Ladle 
; 2d best do do Certificate 
Do . do Heifer; 1 and 2 yrs old, nic Medal 
Do... do do Calf, 4mo‘and 1-year, ol 


Cowmittee—Joho Pearce, ch’a, Jeremiah Kelleve -— Jno 
, Worthington, Randalisiown, 
FAT CATTLE. 
For the two best fat Cattle, * .Bituar, Goblet 
For the two second, best do go 
Committee—Henry F Turner, ¢h’n, Jefferson Rusk, and 





Wm Ede a. ma 
For the best South Dow Bake Silver Knife and Fork’ 
do New Leicester do do do 
do Merino | do A Vo! cmedol 
do Saxony / do do do 
do 3 Ewes above breeds, Silver Cream 
Committee—Tho yckey, ch’n, H B Chew, and a 
M Turner. 
pwn. 
For the best Boar, :* Silver plated Lard 
For the 2d best do.) Silver Knife and F 4 


Goblet : 
Heifer, . & 2 yrs old Silver M Medal — 


the 38 
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a and Cob Crusher, ee 
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pelt. 
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ODUCIS .¢) ih 
do ple Cheese, 51bs 


0} 
the best Stud a 
Sa the best, Brood, Mare for § 
‘ apo ittee- 
er an Ph. 
For the be beat Pato row a fe BANDRY. Sliver Goble 
Commitiee—H M Fitzhugh, ch’n, pee 
ag hi M hi 
best H i achine, 
nyt ec, 
sa . A 
er Snoff Box 
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bh cases the ani »may be 
( by the person by whom said animals 
ve been so kept : provided, however, that nothing in this 
by-law shall be.construed to affect the rights of minor sons of 
re now entitled to offer objects for premiugs. 

™ for _ Una Si0td: Sad othe ar eeise t 
se an entry to be on the society's , at the office 
of the Recording Secretary, (J. B. H. FULTON, Ramesay’s 
lotel, Govanstowo,) before 10 o’clock, AM. on the first day 
the Show. Competitors in the Ploughing Match must en- 

ter on or before the 18th day of October. ' 
~~ All animals most be on the Society’s ground, opposite Ram- 
‘hotel, -by 10 o'clock, oo the first mi of PePbow, 

be ar in their proper places, and mus 

bo = my wu the aponaee of the second day, unless the com- 


emittee of Arrangement consent to their removal at an earlier 
ume. , 











»,, Articles for exhibition or premium, must be: dis- 
tinet! Hed with the owner's name and residence. They 
pres & placed under the control of the Committee of Ar- 
, » by 10 o'clock of the first day of the exhibition, at 
“the hotel, and not be removed until the close of the Fair. 
_«) ‘The Commitiee may withhold a premium when there is no 
competition, or when the animal or article is not in their opi- 
nion worthy of reward, : 
i» The.several awarding Committees will enter upon the dis- 
charge of their duties at 12 o’élock of the first day ; and on 
the completion of their awards, will prepare accurate lists of 
the same, to be handed to the Secretary by 9o’clock, AM. on 
‘Thursday, the second day. 
Competitors for premiums on Farms, must cause an entry 
be made with the Recording Secretary, (J. B. H. Fulton, 
_ Baltimore city.) on or before the Ist of June. The reviewing 
committee will give due notice to competitors, at what time 
ir farms will be viewed. ; 
mpetitors are referred to the following by-law, which 
will govern the committee in awarding premiums on farms, 
_» Wiz : That reference will be had “to Crops, Barns, Trees, 
Garden, Catile, and other Stock, and Farming Utensils, with- 
out reference to the cost of buildings.” , 
“No member of the Viewing Committee shall be entitled 
to enter his farm as a competitor for premiums on farms, 
» While serving upon said committee.” 
am: Ploughing Match will take place at 10 o'clock, AM. 
on Friday, the 20th day of October. 
The sale of stock will commence at 11 o'clock, AM. of the 


, day. 
4 itis aie’ that all Machines, Horse Powers, &c. shall 
~he-on the ground the day previous, when the Committee of 
a agement will be.in atiendance. 
Foyer a distance i. Sees se sat stock of a de- 
scription for sale, are invited to attegd—The society will have 
joneer to pshire all sales fie of charge—Secure pens 
provided for all stock sent for exhibinion—An abun- 
sopply of ovender tay be had on the ground. ; 
" ive Committee confidently hope that all will 
willingness to contribute to the interest of the occa- 
, tion, by sending any thing which may merit, altho’ 
not 
va 









‘in the above schedule ; asa room will be 


i ivel Ne displa of Needle Work, & 
' le Work, &c. 
Lape he Later mat ee interesting part of 
., . ANNUAL MEETING, &e. 
“a Address will be delivered on. Thursday, the 19th Oct. 


seat 12 o'clock, and the premiums distributed immediately 
| ewan : 9 
erdee Meeting of the Society for the Election of Of- 


ficers will be held on Friday, 20th, at 3 o'clock, PM. 


ml Dr 


| © OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 
pgetr, of Hampton. 


i ellagqverth, . 
: Col, ph — 









Joha Y. Wethered, Esq. 
w, . 
°, Esq. of My La- 
[dy’s Manor, 


A Foive 


eee 
ny co, Howard, 
H* Sobe ‘Thomas } Hillen. 





From the Albany Cultivator. 
Report or Dr. Pravrain’s LecTurE 
Before the Royal Agricultural ural Society of England. 
Dr. Playfair stated that the o the lecture was, 
' J of physiology, 


to point out-in what 1 ine 

(especially those which had lately developed by the 
chemical researches of Liebig, might be applied to the 
grazing and fattening of cattle, In the first place, he should 
endeavor to give a clear conception of what the principles 
of physiology were, that were involved in the feeding and 
growth of animals. 7 7. 

Vegetables, in their growth, derive all their food from 
the mineral kingdom—principally from thé air—which 
had been called a gaseous mineral ; whilst animals derived 
their principal nutriment directly from the vegetable king- 
dom. Vegetables effected many chemical changes in the 
foo! they took up—animals, few. 

Gluten and albumen are the nutrient principles of plants, 
and in chemical composition they are identicle with the 
albumen of the white of an egg, of the muscles of an ox, 
or the blood of a sheep. By identity was not meant sim- 
ilarity, but positively the same thing. The albumen of 
blood, of muscle, and of an egg, differed in physical but 
not in chemical characters. The composition of these 
substances, as analysed by various chemists from the an- 
imal and vegetable kingdom, as seen in the following 
table, prove their identity : 









Gluten.) Casein. Albumen. | Ox-blood. | Ox-flesh. 
Bussin-| Scherer. Jones. | Playfair. | Playfair. 
gault. . 
Carbon, 54.2 54.1 5.5 54.19 54.12 
Hydrogen, 7.5 71 1. 7.5 7.89 
Nitrogen, 14] 15.6 15.7 15.72 | 15.71 
Oxygen, 24.4 | . 93.9 22.1 22.59 21.56 





These analyses do not differ more than the analysis of 
the same substance. Plants, in fact, contain within them 
the flesh of animals, and all the animal organization does 
in nutrition is, to put this flesh in the right place. But 
animals take up with their food other constituents of 
plants which contain no nitrogen; such are starch, sugar, 
gum, &c. These are not nutritive principles; they do 
not assist in making the flesh of animals; and when ani- 
mals are fed on these alone, they die. But animals pos- 
sess a certain degree of heat, and their bodies have gen- 
erally a temperature above that of the atmosphere—about 
100 degrees of Fahreheit’s thermometer. 

Whence then comes this heat? From the burning of 
the sugar, starch, gum, &c. The air that animals expire 
is carbonic acid, the very gas that is produced by the 
burning of wood or charcoal in a fire. Charcoal is car- 
bon, and animals take in daily a large quantity of carbon 
in their food, It is the burning or combustion of this sub- 
stance in the body, that produces animal heat. In hot 
countries, animals on this account, take less carbon. The 
food of the East Indian contains only abut 12 per cent. 
of carbon, whilst that of the Greenlander contains 70 per 
cent. The depraved taste of the Greenlander, who drinks 
train-oil and eats tallow candles by the dozen, might be 
pitied or wondered at; but it is necessary to his healthy 
existence. Another reason for animals acquiring carbon- 
aceous food in cold climates is, that the air is more con- 
densed, and the same measure contained a greater quanti- 
ty of oxygen ; that gas being the agent which, by uniting 
with the carbon and forming carbonic acid, gave out the 
heat. Strong exercise also demands a large supply of 
carbonaceous food, on account of the oxygeéf taken in 
during the hard breathing thus produced. Oxygen, when 
once taken into the system, never escapes uncombined, 
and would destroy the whole fabric of the body unless a 
fresh supply of material was given. Clothes, by keeping 
in animal heat, rendered less carbonaceous food necessary 
in order to keep the body up to its proper temperature, 
The following table exhibits the principles of food ne- | 
ceseary for the two great processes of life—nutrition and 
respiration : 

Elements of Nutrition—Vegetable Firbrine, 

«  Albomen, 
as Casein, 
Anima! Flesh, 
a 


Blood. 
Elements of Respiration—Fat, ' 


Starch, 


Sug; 
Wine, 


ano a 


If it were not for some power or force within the an- 


imal fabric, it would soon become a to the chemical 
of ¢ ». “The force that nds this action 


og _independént of the mind, and 
which constant bs the “destructive chemical laws 
to whieh the body is subject. Disease is the tem 
ascendancy of the chemical over the vital force. Death 
is the victory of the chemical force. A dead body ex- 
posed to the action of éxygen ‘is soon ‘Tesdlved into its 
primitive elements—carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen, in 
the form of carbonic acid, ammonia and ‘water; and" these 
are the elements from which plants again prepare materi- 
als for the living body. These remarks will explain many 
facts known to the agriculturist, and will assist himin 
insuring more certainly many of the objects of his labors, 
It‘is very well known that cattle do not fatten 60'well in 
cold weather as in hot. The reason is this: “Phe fatis', 
highly carbonized substance, formed by the animal'from 
its carboneceous food. In cold weather, the carbon*in 
this food is consumed in keeping up the heat of the wh- 
imal, which is at that season more readily carried of, 
This is also illustrated’ in an experiment made by Lord 
Ducie, at Whitfield. One hundred sheep were placed4n 
a shed, and ate 20 Ibs. of Swedes each per day ; another 
hundred were placed in the open air, and ate 25 Ibs. of 
Swedes per day; yet at the end of a certain period the 
sheep which were protected, although they had a fifth 
less food, weighed three pounds a head more than the un- 
protected sheep. The reason of this is obvious : the-ex- 
posed sheep had their carbonaceous food consumed in 
keeping up their animal heat. Warmth is thos seen to 
be an equivalent for food. ‘This is also illustrated bythe 
fact that two hives of bees do not consume so much h 
when together as when separate, on account of the warm 
being greater; and they have less occasion for consuming 
the honey, which is their fuel. Cattle, for the same rea- 
son, thrive much better when kept warm, than when ex- 
posed to the cold. 

The cause of animals getting fat is, that they take in 
more carbonaceous food than they require for producing 
animal heat; the consequence is, that it is deposited in 
the cellular tissue in the form of fat. Fat is an unnatural 
production, and its accumulation is not necessary for the 
health of the body. When stored up, however, it will 
serve the body for keeping up its animal heat, and by this 
means its life, till it is all consumed. ‘An instance is re- 
lated of a fat pig having been kept without food’ for 160 
days, sustaining life by its own fat. 

Another element necessary to be taken into considera- 
tion in the fattening of animals, is motion or exercise. 
Every action of the body—nay, every thought. of the 
mind, is attended with chemical change ; a portion of the 
deposited tissues are thus being constantly consumed. It 
is on this account that when animals are fattened, they are 
kept quiet and still. The croel practice of fattening geese 
by nailing their feet to the floor, and of cooking pigeons 
and chickens before they are killed, arises from a knowl- 
edge of this fact. When prizes were given by our agri- 
cultural societies for fat, and not for symmetry, animals 
were strictly prevented from taking any exereise at all, 
Mr. Childers found that sheep which were kept warm and 
quiet, fattened much faster than those that were allowed 
the open airand action. It is very difficult to fatten sheep 
and oxen in July, on account of the flies, which, stinging 
them, keep them in a state of constant motion. -The 
Cornish miners, on account of the laborious nature of their 
occupations, consume more food than laborers with light- 
er work. Doring the late riots in Lancashire, the poor 
unemployed operatives found out that exercise and cold 
made them hungry ; accordingly they kept quiet im bed 
and ‘heaped upon them all the covéring they could find, 
acces in the East Indies, are obliged to take a.great 
deal of exefcise, because they will insist on eating 
drinking highly carbonized foods; and the heat of the 
climate not allowing the escape of much heat from the 
body, they are obliged to take in by exercise, the oxygen 
of the air, in order to destroy the carbon which would 
otherwise accumulate in the system, and produce-liverdis- 
ease. In the Scotch prisons, the quantity of food given to 
the prisoners is regulated by the kind of work ‘on which 
the prisoners are engaged—the hardest workers having 
the most food. The reason of the flesh of the, stag. be- 






_| coming putrid shortly after its death, arises from the quan-. 


tity of oxygen which it takes into its system during the 
hard breathing of the chase. A hunted hare, for the same 
reason, is as tender as one that has been kept ‘for a fort- 
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night after being shot. The reason is the same, In both 
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cases, the action.of.the oxygen op, the flesh produces ap-| ‘The analyses in. this table are partly Dr, Playfair’s and | of the carbon of the food is required to keep up thie @ni- 
proaching sesuaheiiiomeat the one, quickly ; in the| partly Boussingalt’s. The albumen series indicate the | mal heat; and ali of ne caie- 
other, slowly. Cate, 99 same,principle, was, at one | flesh-forming principles, and the anazotised series indicate | bon must be co! fn is taken 
time, tendered more d ea y whipping the pig. to death..| the fat-forming. pringiples..... By. ing this table with| into the system, icker’ 6 breathing; 
Rpileptic.fip produce greet emapialopy 6 seount of the | the former, it, will at.opee be seea which, foods coniain | this-rapid consump s0 anima 
violent action to which they, expose the body. . . not only the greatest quantity.of organic matter, but what| too high, were there not off throu, 

_ Lord Ducie has performed some. experiments highly | proportion of this organic matter is nutritive, and which | the skin and ‘other ways. What is the 8 ; 
jlustrative of the foregoing general principles, and which | is fattening; or thet which furnishes living tissue and that | so far as relates to fh. From the rer ac we 
also indicated.what might be expected their applica~ | which furnishes combustible material, In cold weather, | learn nothing but the reason of results which have long 
tion-to.the practice of grazing : . . et | those foods. should be given which contain the larger| been known, 9 Pe en” 
.,.swexperiment.. Five sheep. were. fed in.the open air The tables in the above articlé give ua Valawble infor 


between. the 21st of Nov. and the Ist.of Dec.; they con- 
sumed 90. lbs. of food per day, the temperature of the at- 
mosphere. being about 44 deg. At the end of this time 
wweighed 2 lbs. less than when first exposed. 
= experiment, Five sheep were placed undone lly 
_apdallowed .to run about, ata ypenperstare of 49 deg. ; 
«they. consumed at first 82 lbs. of food per day ; then 0 
“Tbs. pand at the end of the time had increased in weight 
23 Ibs. ; ' 
‘. Sd experiment. Five sheep were placed in same shed 
as inthe last experiment, but not allowed .to take any ex- 
ercise ; they. ate at first 64 Ibs. of food per day ; then 58 
Mbs.,;.and. increased in weight 30 Ib. 
Ash experiment. Fiye sheep were kept quiet and 
.govered, and.in the dark: they, ate 36 Ibs. a day, and 
- were increased 8 lbs. . 
. These.experiments prove very satisfactorily the influ- 
ence of warmth and motion on the, fattening of cattle. 

Dr. Playfair then stated that he should proceed to ex- 
amine the different, kinds of food of cattle. The food of 
cattle is of two. kind—azotised and unazotised—with or 
without nitrogen. The following table gives the analysis 
of various kinds of food of cattle in their fresh, state : 


Lis. . Water _ Organic matiers. Ashes. 
100 Peas, 16 80 3 
-¢ Beans, 14 §2 ee 
¢ Lentils, 16 81 3 

+, Oats, 18 79 3 

-4,, Oatmeal, 9 89 2 
+. Barley meal, 15} 82 2 
4. Hay, 16 76 7 
4. Wheatstraw, 18 79 3 

-+. Turnips, 89 10 1 

‘ Swedes, 85 14 1 

‘ Mangel wurzel,89 10 1 

¢ White carrot, 87 12 1 

¢ Potatoes, 72 27 1 
»¢ Red beet, 89 10 1 

¢ Linseed cake, 17 75 7 
¢ _ Bran, 14 80 6 


A glance at this une would enable a person to estimate 
the value of the articles asdiet.. Thus every 100 tons of 
turnips-contain 90 tons of water, But the value of the 
inorganic and organic matters which these foods con- 
tained, differed. Thus Mr. Rham states that 100 lbs. of 
hay are equal to 339 lbs. of mangel. wurzel. It would be 
seen.by the table, that that quantity of hay contained 76 
Jes. of organic matter, whilst the mangel wurzel contained 
only. 34 lbs. bain 

One result of feeding animals on foods containing much 
water is, that the water abstracts fromthe animal a large 
quantity of heat, for the pecpors of bringing it up to the 
temperature of the body, and in this way, a loss of mate- 
rial took place, The mode proposed by Sir Humphrey 
Davy, of ascertaining the nutritive properties of plants, 
by mechanically separating the gluten, is unsusceptible of 
accuracy. The more accurate way is to ascertain the. 
quantity of nitrogen, which being multiplied by 6-2, will 
give the quantity of albumen contained in any given speci- 
men of food. The following is a table of the equivalent 
value of several kinds of food, with reference to the forma- 
tion.of muscle and fat ; the albumen indicating the muscle- 
forming principle—the unazotised matters indicating the 
fai-forming ; 


roportion of unazotised matters in order to sustain the 
feat of the body. Thus it will be seen that potatoes are 
good for fattening, but bad for fleshening, Linseed cake 
contains a great deal of fattening matter, and but litde nu- 
tritive matter ; hence, barley meal, which contains a good 
deal of albumen, may be advantageously mixed with it. 
Dumas, a French chemist, states that the principle of fat 
exists in vegetables, as in hay and maize, and that, like 
albumen, it is deposited in the tissues unchanged. But 
Liebig regards. fat as transformed sugar, starch, gum, &c., 
which has undergone a change in the process of digestion. 
This is why linseed cake is fattening: all the oil is 
squeezed out of the seed, but the seed-coat, which con- 
tains a great deal of gum, and the starch of the seed is 
left, and these are fattening principles. The oxygen intro- 
.duced by respiration into the lungs, is destined for the 
destruction of carbonaceous matter, but there is a provis- 
ion made for taking it into the stomach with the food, and 
this is.dove by the saliva. The saliva is always full of 
bubbles, which are air bubbles, which carry the oxygen 
of the atmosphere into the stomach with the food. The 
object of rumination in animals is the more perfect mixi 
of the food with the oxygen of the air... This is. why chaff 
should not be cut so short for ruminating, as for non-ru- 
minating animals, as the shorter the chaff is, the less it is 
ruminated, and the less oxygen it gets. . Chaff is cut one 
inch for the ox, half an ineh for the sheep, and a quarter 
for the horse. Some might, in consequence of this, sup- 
pose that cutting food is then of little use ; but: when it is 
considered that ramination is a strong exercise, or.that an 
animal will not be eating more food that is ruminating, it 


order that food may be properly ruminated, it requires a 


‘| ceftain amount of consistency and bulk ; hence all watery 


foods, as turnips and mangel wurzel, should be mixed 
with straw. ‘The opinion is very correct, that an animal 
“cannot chew its food without straw.” Ao important 
inorganic constituent of the food is salt; it is a:chloride 
of sodium, Whilst the chlorine goes to form the gastric 
juice, which is so important an agent in digestion, the soda 
goes to form the bile, which is a compound of soda. The 
bile is, in fact, a secondary combination, by which the 
carbonaceous maiter is brought in contact with the oxy- 
gen, in order to be burnt. {t is thas that common salt 
becomes so important and necessary an article of diet. 
In the series of changes by which the oxygen of the air 
is brought in contact with the carbonaceous maiters in 
the body, iron plays an important part, and is hence one 
of the necessary ingredients of animal food. There are 
two oxides of iron—the peroxide and the protoxide ; the 
first containing a large quantity of oxygen, the second a 
smaller quantity ; the first, on being introduced into the 





principle : 
een Ainge. Unazotised pee 
‘ -eheBleod, 99 0 
-* ~ Lentils, 33 48 
vf . Potatoes, . 10} oat 
st» Barley. meal, ld. * 68 
ih; Hay, 8 68} 
© Red beet, 1} 8 





will easily be seen how cutting facilitates fattening. Iu]. 


mation as far as it goes; and it gives hope of someth 
more. The witcha sata, powder hogs short of 9 
we wish science to lead us. We are told how many pounds 
of pares sees are inan hapdcodponede of er. 
wi to make muscle or as disting vieneh : 
also ts many pounds that may go to ma oft. all 
this is well. But there are other things the. action of 
which is not told, viz; the water and the ashes—or rath 
the salts in the ashes. Does the water 


upon an animal precisely the same effect as would be pro- 
duced by the.same quantity of pure wai rank in sepa- 
rately ?—and what salis are found.in the ashes of 
kind of food—in what quantity, and what is their 
upon the animal that consumes the food? ese 
questions not yet answered, but which must be answi 
before chemistry does all that we ask at her hands. 





Taking the veut from, the ne ahem: in the fore- 
going tables ing the remainders of equal value as 
food, pound per ound, the calculation, if we hayé 


no mistake, would show results nearly as follows, 


100. Ibe. of hay equal’in worth to potatoes - = 
“ “ “ ’ i 
¥ olf Pa Deets. mh 
4 “ « white carrots os 
w «. “ Tula bagas ional 10 
« “ “ oats..., a ig 
“ “ “ barley meal. H 
Now estimate hay at 80 cis. 100 Ibs., - se 
Cents. 
Potatoes will be worth per bush, 16 
Tucnips, Pucisive.oa 5 2-3 
Beets, “ “ 5 2-3 
White carrots; “ . « (62-3 
Ruta bagas, 4... ba 8 
Oats . - 27. 
Barley meal, © * oy #isi eae alad 
These figures would make hay the most economical 


food. Practically, however, hay will not be so valuable 
comparatively, as itappeats here. This may be owing in 
part to the fact thata portion of the hay passes through 
animals undigested ; and in perhaps, to the quar 

and character of its salts. The animal’s.stomach will of- 
ten do its work much less, thoroughly than the chemist’s 
crucible, and we should expect the chemist to find. more 
nutriment in hay and eats than the animal can exact.. The 
opinion of Dr. Playfair that 6 bushels of turnips may be 
equal in value as food, to pounds of hay, may be near the 
truth—but we should think that the hay would be found 
worth a little the most: we would take seven bushels. 
Our table values then will be— 








blood, gives up a portion of its oxygen to the carbona- potatoes > 1 
ceous material of the bile, Seihante oad and protoxide of eras # hey ognl.te ent : 12 m- 
iron being formed ; these two unite, forming a carbonate “ Seect tsk i ait 9 “~ 
of the protoxide of iron, which, on being carried to the “ “ « white carrots, 6 “ 
lungs, gives off its carbonic acid, and the protoxide of iron “ « “ ruta bagas, 6 “‘ 
absorbing the oxygen brought into the lungs by respira-| Phe hay being at 80 cis we shall have the. following: 
tion, forms again a peroxide, which again goes into the Pomtoes wift wonh- ; ets: ter a 
circulation, and meeting with carbonaceous matters of the Tarni “ 1 14.78 
bile, unites with them, and produces again and again the Bees’ e “ 11.13 °° « 
same series of changes. The small quantity, then, of in- White carrots, Pe iid % 
orgpnic ingredients in the food, perforias very. important Ruta bagas, “ a ere 
pretonns and in the absence of them, animals would From this it will follow, that ing the roots (?) po- 
Me ws tatoes wll be moet profile in those ; Bas ore eae 
Remarks by the Editor of the N. E. Farmer. try where the crop is usually 8 safe and good one. ‘Bat 
The preceding article we gladly lay before our read- | °" youd farms, the Sbushels of ruta bages can Ny prele- 
ore, believing. shew will take much interest in seeing the ced at less 6 hog Agst of potatoes. “On midny 
course which scientific men. are taking, in the hope of | fms) neh Ppy of ie corrons wil cg) i 
doing good service to agriculture, and to man. The ex- perp me phias le OP EES 
periment with sheep, which shows that quiet and warmth |. *O™ tables in the'artie : ve, it will appear that 
are favorable to growth, and may be in part a substitute for for fattening, potatoes are best ; while for giving muscle 
food, shows nothing different from the result to which and they are the ‘poorest. Carrots and berley 
uhaeveation has long since hy many 0 onmeane wan) meal are best for working animals, among the substances 
t the why—the reason, not known. Fy hyena: weet. ee eer - 
reason, according (0 Liebig, is, that in cold weather more! We Wish sobie’ couipetent ehémist would give’ uifYhe 
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analysis of Indian macal afd of ruia bagas. We will ven-|ble in the country; and from a condition which, when he | to.this body of otherwise inert-and lifeless. soil. ‘The. 
pRiOser | eee ae first began its cultivation, was sterile, worn out, and al- ietor told me that his friends and neighbors had jeer- 


prediction, from observation that the, ruta baga 
be found best of all the roots for giving muscle—that 
re best for working animals, But the analyses will 
r us unti as fed, what the ashies Contain. The 

ly, eld ants greater action, in proportion to 


ane u animal system, than do the organ- 
ese uy ke 






rg roots. Let chemistry show us their 
ts and operation, and we can the better judge 
whether its teaching are supported by our experience. 





= From the American Agriculturist. 
A Marycanp Farm. 


ricultural Capital—tI have frequently, in reading 
over the foreign agricultural journals, been astonished at 
the lavish expenditure of capital on the landed estates in 
England, to promote their fertility, reclaim them from 
ly or bring hitherto worthless tracts under cultivation, 
t 


jem in from the sea, and otherwise render them 
more productive ; but on further examination my wonder 
has ceased, i I Jearn that in riew 4 cases of op 
jinprovement, the capital thus expended has produced a 
liberal additional {nbbet on ils investment. Probably no 
department of British industry receives so liberal an out- 
Tay of capital as that of its agriculture, affording in this 
particolar a marked contrast to our American agriculture, 
which scarcely anywhere receives, and even then grud- 
gingly, but an investment of moneyed capital sufficent to 
render our lands habitable, by a large proprietor. How 
often do we see proprietors with large landed estates lying 
in @ ruinous, dilapidated condition, with but afew meager 
acres carelessly cultivated, around their dwellings, which 
last appendage may be cven elegant and costly, while they 
tens of thousands invested in some bank, or insur- 
anee company, or in bonds and mortgages, which, if with- 
drawn, and intelligently invested in the improvement of 
their estates; what noble revenues, as well as delightful 
employments would result from it, instead, as is often the 
case, of wasted fortunes from the insolvency of their debt- 
org, and of personal ruin to many a worthy and, under 
different circumstances, promising. young man, resulting 
from idleness and dissipation, arising simply from want of 
employment! 

Yet, with all our experience in these matters, hardly an 
individual can, at this time, make an investment of capi- 
tal in agriculture, but, ten to’one he will be looked at with 
suspicion by his moneyed friends and associates, and either 
his judgement or his credit, according to his expenditure, 
is at once suspected. This we know to be all wrong, and 
the result of a perverted and false estimate of the true val- 
ue of agriculture, and its safety. and sure reliance for sup- 
port, in-all times and seasons, and the steady virtue and 
Integrity of those who rely upon its bounties. How ma- 
ny,and many young men have | known, sons of rich pains- 
taking fathers, who, indulged in habits of ease or of loose 
‘attention to business while boys, yet with sanguine expec- 
tations hereafter, on attaining their majority had been pla- 
ced in business with a handsome capital, and in two, three, 
or five years, as the case may be, had lost every farthing, 
and thousands besides, the property of others who had 
confidingly trusted to their good management! Yet if 
these fond fathers had.invested the same sums in good 
farms or plantations, and, given their sons a-plain agricul- 
tural education, ten to one they would have proved -pru- 
dent, useful, thriving citizens, and good, contented, and 
happy farmers, instead of, atan early age, broken down, 
disappointed, and unhappy men, And al] this from a false, 
imperfect.estimate of the. agricultural profession, and its 
dignified and sturdy resources. 

A Maryland Farm.—But to the main subject of my 
letter, instead ofa homily on false principles and habits. 
In abrief journey to the seat of Government, last June, 

_when arrived at Baltimore, | made.a diversion from. my 
_Route, to visit a gentleman located near the Ohio railroad, 
, abont thirty miles west of the city, and to view his fine 
_£aiate, and see his herd of beautiful Devon cattle, for the 











yeare of which he has long been celebrated. -I found him 
on his farm of some seventeen or eighteen hundred acres 


fine rolling land, a garden amidst a poorly cultivated 
@t_pleasant country, years ago worn down by hard erop- 
ef corn, wheat, and tobacco, but of good natural soil 
bilities, Here, retired upon his estate, with a plain 
aulifully-situated dwelling and outbuildings, and all 
ecessary appliances for a gentleman of wealth, educa- 
eisure, he has for many years lived and impro- 
te, until it has becomie one of the most valua- 


_ 





most worthless. I spent a day in rambling with him over 
his fine domain, and never have I been more pleased and 
instructed. As this is a full and successful illustration of 
what may be done in-almost all ‘our Atlantic states, in the 
improvement of worn-down soils, Ttrust | shall be exeu- 
sed for giving it somewhat in detail. When the proprie- 
tor first located on his farm it was entirely unproductive ; 
yielding no crops, giving no manures, and possessing no 
resources of fertility, other than the muck or swamp-holes, 
occasionally interspersed among the woods and waste 
lands of the estate. After thoroughly examining the soil 
which was found to be of various kinds, but chiefly a 
loose friable earth, based on a clay bottom, with occasion- 
al tracts of stiffclay on the surface, he purchased’a lime- 
stone quarry a dozen miles distance on the railroad, erec- 
ted two large kilns at the depot near the estate, and went 
vigorously to work in getting out the stone, roading it to 
his kilns, and burning it. This material, delivered on the 
farm, costs on an average twenty cents a bushel. The 
bushes and straggling woods were cut and made into fuel, 
the fields were squared out and pot into shape, and the 
quick lime applied at once apon the land, in quantities of 
from fifty to two hundred bushels to the acre, no matter 
at what season of the year. Whien the lime was ready it 
was applied, by dropping it in heaps of five or six bushels 
each, and, as soon as sufficiently slaked by the weather, 
carefully spread on the soil. A great part of the land was 
so stertile that it had no sod upon it, and was sadly dis- 
figured with gulleys made by the washing of the rains. 
In such fields as had a tolerable sod of grass, a slight dres- 
sing of barn or stable manure was obtained and applied 
with the lime, which being ‘ploughed ‘became at once pro- 
ductive; but where no manure was placed in aid of the 
lime, it was left untouched to dissolve with the rains and 
snow, and incorporate as best it might with the soil. Un- 
der this latter process the soil became gradually grassed 
over, and in two to four years, a fine coat of native blue 
grass (poa pratensis,) and white clover (trifolium repens,) 
affording beautiful succulent pasture, covered the ground. 
When this grass coating is accomplished, the land is in 
proper condition for cropping, and,witha thorough plough- 
ing, yields abundantly of all the grains and grasses grown 
in this climate. Where there is no vegetable matter in 
the soil for the lime to act upon, I conceive the lime must 
have drawn most of the fertilizing matter from the-air, 
condensing the ammonia therein contained, which is 
bronght to it by the snows and rains. Ofcourse all that 
is thus procured, is so much added to one’s wealth by a 
very moderate outlay. It also seems to predispose the 
materials of the soil to form those associations and ten- 
dencies, which enable it to produce vegetation when in no 
condition to do so before. 

In ranging over the estate, we examined particularly the 
land, from fields limed years ago, and in the fulness of the 
production, to those yet white with its recent application, 
and just looking green with the fresh verdure of the young 
grass. One field contained fifty acres of the most beauti- 
ful wheat I ever saw, promising to yield full forty bushels 
to the acre. Another, of seventy acres, was newly plan- 
ted in Indian corn, and had a fine chocolate-colored soil ; 
which had produced its sixty and seventy bushels per acre. 
The oat fields looked rank and fresh, and the grass lots 
for hay were, many of them, thus early, lodging with the 
over-growth of their burdens. Such timothy and clover, 
and such orchard-grass meadows, are rare in that region. 
In short, by the application of lime in this manner, or 
without the aid of stable manures, all the cultivated lands 
were teeming with fertility and abundance. Hundreds of 
acres thus limed for years, now in beautiful pastures, had 
been untouched by the plough, and were'grazed ‘by herds 
of cattle, sheep, and horses, rioting in its luxariance. Ele- 
ven hundred acres had thus been limed and new fields 
were waiting for this fertilizing stimulant, still in the pro- 
cess of application. I saw large tracts:of land so sterile 
that no vegetation grew upon it, noteven grass or weeds, 
separated only by a fence from those bearing the richest 
herbage. One had been limed—the other not. 

I had never seen a specimen of agricultiral improve- 
tment which had pleased or interested me more than this ; 
and when, in addition to this teeming abundance, all the 
appliances of rural luxury ‘and independence, buildings, 
orchards, groves, and delightful scenery, were added, the 
pteture was full to admiration. Yet all this beauty, fertili- 
ty; and abundance, was created by the simple application 
of scientific principles; with the aid of moneyed - capital, 





prop 

ed, ridiculed, and blamed him for thus squandering, as 
they termed it, hismoney on such worthless experiments ; 
‘but the result has» ‘his warmest anticipations, and 
he has now the solid pleasore of looking at an estate, 
whieh, when he took posséssion of it, was absolute] 
worthless in its ineome, and not saleable at five dollars the 
acre, now worth eighty or a hundred. ‘Inaddition to this 
improvement of the soil, ten ora dozen miles of durable 
and substantial post-and-rail fences of chesnut and. cedar 
have beén built, separating the farm into large and eon- 


venient fields, with commodious: lanes and entrances lea~ 


ding from the mansion-house and farm-buildings. Ample 
hay and grain barns are erected in many of the enclosures, 
for securing the crops and feeding the stock ; and alto- 
gether this may be termed a paitern farm: of the highest 
order. 

The question may naturally enough here-be askedjhow 
should this remarkable improvement occur in this.eoun- 
try, and by one who was not bred a practical farmer? 
The answer isa simple and easy one : by the application 
of right principles to -agricultural improvement. This 
gentleman possessed education, enlarged and intelligent 
views of agricultural improvment, had travelled extensive- 


ly abroad, and profited by his foreign observations ; and 


afier returning to his native state, instead of slothfully 
sitting down in idleness aid inglorious ease, at once ap- 
plied himself to the improvement of his property, and in 
giving an example to his fellow-citizens of incalculableval- 
ue. And yet millions of acres in that fine region, now 
yielding little or no income, might, by a very moderate 
outlay of capital, be made equally productive. But more 
of this hereafter. 

Devon Cattle-—By far the best and most perfect herd 
of Devons I ever saw is kept on this estate. The origin- 
als of these fine animals were imported about the year 
1819, as a present from the late Earl of Leicester, then Mr. 
Coke_of Holkam, England, to Messrs. Patterson and Ca- 
ton, two distinguished gentlemen of Baltimore. Not be- 
ing practical agriculturists, their choice animals met with 
indifferent treatment in their breeding, and for many years 
were neglected among the stock of their farms. Bat fal- 
ling some years ago into the hands of their present: pro- 
prietor, who readily saw their value for the locality. and 
soil of the estate, he imported from Mr. Bloomfield (a 
principal tenant of Lord Leicester, and, indeed the real 
breeder of the fine Devon stock, for which his Norfolk 
estate has become so celebrated) a most valuable bull, by 
which his stock was in a few years brought up to a stan- 
dard, excelled probably by few herds of Devon cattle in 
England, and certainly by none in this country. A year 
and a half ago he made another importation ofa two-year- 
old ball, certainly the most perfect of his kind, in symme- 
try and good points, that ] ever saw. Toa size abundant- 
ly large for all purposes of Devon stock, he united a fine- 
ness of touch, a delicacy of limb, and a vigor of constitu- 
tion, such as I had not befote imagined could belong to 
this ancient family of stock. In truth such a Devon [-ne- 
ver saw! His color a deep mahogany, with the beautiful 
rich yellow ‘ting round the eye, and the elegant slender 
white horn! All my prejudices against the Devons as’be- 
ing “pretty little cattle enough,” were dissipated, and-Iat 
once acknowledged their value for the lighter soils of our 
country. In the pasture with this young bull were eigh- 
teen or twenty thorough-bred cows, large and beautiful ; 
all a deep mahogany color, and hardly to be distinguished 
from each other, so much in shape were they alike. Their 
udders were large, with fine silky handling and genteel ta- 
per teats; and indicating by apppearance good milking 
qualities. This their proprietor assured me they posses- 
sed in fully an equal degree to the common cows’ of out 
country, and probably superior. In another field were 
score or two of thrifty young’steers and heifers, the pro- 
duce of the cows, and near by a home lot with number 
of young calves of the present ‘year. eS 

I need hardly say, after thus expressing my admiration, 
that, before J left, ] purchased: three or four seleet young 
animals of this valuable herd, from which, with ‘those I 
before possessed, will, I trust, in a few years;'give me @ 
herd of Devons equal to any other to be found. For gen- 
eral cattle purposes I advocate the Short-horns. They 
are, all in all, the finest cattle. - But there is a very'gener- 
al and, in my opinion, ‘obstinate prejudice in our 
country, particularly among the northern people and their 
descendants, for red cattle, especially red oxen; and your 
true New England men, when they work oxen altogeth- 
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er would sa.'soon be seendrivinga mule and a goat tageth- 
er, as a pair of roan or spotted.cxttle. No—red is the color, 
and-red they will have, and red) they shall. have, if | can 
aid them to it ;-and no other breed gives it.insuch deep, 
rich, unalloyed luxury as the: Devons.:\ ‘This. breed, has 
sufficient size for working cattle, and in beauty of form is 


t. 

Here too I diseovered several specimens of beautiful 
South Down sheep, from the seleetimported flock of Mr. 
Rotch, of Otsego. Some fine blood mares and colts, to 
which has-been added one of my own thorough-bred 
mares of the Barefoot stock, now in foal to Belifounder. 
Even the barn-door fowls of the place were of choice and 
selected stock, being a cross of the large Bucks county 


fowl of ‘Pennsylvania and the game breed ; and they now- 


rejoice in the acquisition of some nice young Dorkings. 
But J weary your patience. Tosay that | was charm- 
ed, delighted, and exceedingly instructed, by my visit to 
this luxurious retreat, and much indebted to the refined 
hospitality of my esteemed host, would be barely com- 
mon place. A proper delicacy forbids-my saying more, 
and I would hardly have.gone so much into detail, but for 


the rare and profitable example of highly improved agri-: 


culture here presented. L. F. Acxen. 


Black ‘Rock, 1843. 
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The Southern Cultivator—Five numbers of a new 
monthly agricultural paper, of the above name, has been 
sent us by the publishers from Augusta, Georgia. The se- 
lections and original matter reflect great credit upon the 
industry and ability of its conductors, and we doubt not 
that they will receive their full share of patronage. It is 
to be conducted exclusively upon the cash principle. 








‘The True Genesee Farmer—The 4th number of an ag- 
ricultural paper bearing the above title has reached us—It 
is published at Rochester, N. Y. by Wm. A. Wells. Whe- 
ther. it be the true Dromio or not we cannot say, but ofa 
truth it is a well gotten up sheet and evinces much taste 
and talent. 





Bartimore Co. AcricuLTuRAL Society’s Premiums. 

We give place to-day, to the /ist of Premiums to be a- 
warded by the Baltimore Co. Agricultural Society, at 
their Cattle Show, Agricultural Exhibition, Ploughing 
Maich and Sale, to be held at Govanstown, near Balti- 
more, on the 18th, 19th and 20th Oct. next. 

As the reader will perceive, the premiums ate as vari- 
ous as they are liberal, embracing almost every interest of 
the husbandman, and calculated, from their character, to 
stimulate into action that generous spirit of emulation, 
which, when once aroused, never fails to produce good 
results:; for the very collision incident to the rivalry of 
men struggling to excel in a calling like that of agricul- 
ture, serves but to call into being the nobler impulses of 
the heart, whilst indulgence in the grosser feelings, are 
permitted to the enjoyment of those, whose strife has for 
its object the furtherance of some wild scheme of unchas- 
tened ambition. 

We sincerely hope, that the exertions of the society in 
the promotion of the interests of agriculture, will meet 
with a warm response from every farmer of our county, 
and.thatin each they may find, as they should, a warm and 
ardent friend: Sure we are, that if the farmers of Balti- 
more county consult their individual interest; or that of 
the whole, ‘collectively, they will come forth with un- 
flinching zeal, and prove, by their conduct, that they con- 
sider the welfare of the society as, identified with their 
own. interests. 





°» Pwavrarr’s Lecture on Farrentnc Carrie—We 
givé the séédnd lecture of Prof. Playfair, to-day, and com- 
_ mend itto our readers. Its principles are laid down with 
» such clearness and simplicity, that one forgets while read- 


ing it-that itis the production of a man of scientific attain- 
ments, and is almost tempted to view it as the comiaon| 
sense results of the experience of a life devoted to the 
practical operations of feeding stock. It is to such: pro- 
fessors as the present, that the husbandman must look to 
have those lights of science shed over his path, which en- 
lighten and instruct without bewildering. If Professor 
P. does occasionally use the technical phrases of the clo- 
set, they are so connected by a train of continuity, thought, 
and sequence, as to carry with them the key to unlock 
their mysteries and render their meaning obvious to the 
least careful reader. 





Preparation of Pine for Posts—We saw an account 
some short time since, of a mode of making durable posts 
out of pine, that seems to us worthy of being noticed, The 
writer stated, that having no other timber on his place, he 
had ten years before chopped the bark offof a number of 
trees of the pine, in the month of June, leaving them stand- 
ing for the turpentine to be drawn outby the action of the 
sun ; that in the month of November, following, he felled 
the trees,and worked them up into posts, which had then 
been planted and in use ten years, and upon examining 
them a few days before the date of his letter, he found them 
perfectly sound: he believes that he is indebted for the 
‘durability of the posts, to the crust of hardened turpentine 
, which had: been formed on their outward surface. His 
supposition may be correct, as it would naturally actas a 
repellant of moisture, without which, decomposition can- 
not go on. 





Gama Grass. 
To the Fditor of the American Farmer. 

Dear Sir—I havea half pint of Gama Grass seed, sent 
me by a friend, and small as isthe quantity, I estimate it 
as well worth sowing and taking good care of. T'saw some 
few years ago in some newspaper, I think, some account 
of an acre of this grass in Alabama, which yielded near 
three tons of hay ata single mowing, and was mown six 
or seven times a year, (in that climate)—I have searched 
your American Farmer for years back, including those 
published many years ago, and the Albany Cultivator for 
three or four years back; and can find nottiing about Ga- 
ma Grass—and have to request you, or through you, some 
of your many correspondents, some information about it, 
such as, in what kind of soil (wet or dry) should it ‘be 
sown ? at what period? how much seed to an acre? the 
best mode of making good hay of it? where the seed can 
be procured ? and other information that may be useful to 
one desirous to raise it and make it beneficial—how to 
save the seed, and when? how much hay shonld it yield 
per acre? how often cut? the cost of the seed? And’ the 
same information and description is desired of Lucerne. 

Your compliance through your very valuable ‘Farmer,’ 
will oblige your subscriber and obt. servt. Wo». Coox. 

Deseribe the seed, their size, shape, color, &e. 

Liberty, Bedford co. Va. March 14th, 1843. 

REPLY TO THE ABOVE. 

The American. Farmer is full of information upon the 
subject of the cultivation and. produce of Gama Grass— 
but as our correspondent may, possibly, not have conve- 
nient access to the volumes containing it, we will briefly 
sketch such parts.as may be necessary to subserve his pur- 
pose, after first answering the questions submitted to us. 

Question 1. In what kind of soil (wet or dry) should it 
be sown? 

Answer—It will grow in any soil, and we have seen a 
very luxuriant crop ina piece of wet meadow land, where it 
had been placed from necessity ; thongh its growth was 


very evidently improved by a thorough draining,to.which 


the land was subsequently subjected. The better the soil, 
the more luxuriant will the grass grow. If we were to 
select a soil for it, we should choose the richest and deep- 
est loam on our place} for, from the great depth to which 
the roots penetrate, the rapid growth of the plant, and the 


frequency of its, admitting of being eut, it stands to-rea- the 


son, that it should have all the advantages of . depth: and 





richness of soil, and. be unstintipgly aided by copious sup- 


plies of manure. Jn the preparation of the soil, care must 
be taken to provide against weeds; and if it be not natu- 
rally calcareous, or have been ticned, lime should be sup- 
plied, as like all other grasses and | grains, | it delights in’ 
that soil best, where lime abounds. . 
Ques, 2, When should it be planted ? 

Ans. As soon in the spring as ‘the land can be got in 
good tilth. Connected with this part of the subject, we 
would remark, that afier manuring the soil freely, it should 
be ploughed as deepas a strong team can well go ; that the 
ground must then be harrowed ‘until a fine tilth is produ- 
ced, when it must be rolled. ; 


Ques. 3. How much seed per acre? 
Ans. We have never seen the quantity of seed allotted 


to an acre named ; but, from an acquaintance with the size 
of the seed, should presume that half a bushel would’ be 
enough. The customary manner and distance of planting, 
is in rows, 18 inches apart, the plants 12 inches asunder, 
so that it would take 29,046 seed to plant an acre; but as 
many of the seed do not come up, we think it besttoplint 
the seed much closer in the row, say, four inches —_ a- 


a Ques. 4, What is.the best method of making: not of it? 
Ans. Upon this head there is no difficulty whatever, as 
itis as easily cured as any other grass, and requires;no 
more drying than timothy, orchard grass, or red top. / In 
stacking it away, a peck of salt to the ton of hay, would 

greatly promote its acceptability to the stock. 

Ques. 5. Where can the seed be procured ? 

ins. We procured it frequently’ in “Charleston; $. C. 
where it doubtless can be now procured; but if our cor- 
respondent has half a pint of the seed, and it be good, »we 
would advise him to make a beginning with that, as should 
they vegetate generally, they will afford him a good crop 
of seed next year, besides numerous plants for transplan- 
tation, asevery bunch will bear subdividing, so as to allow 
him from 20 to 50 roots the succeeding springy'which, 
with the seed will enable him to set out more than an a- 
ere the second year afier commencement. 

Ques. 6, How often ean you cut the hay ? 

wins. In Alabama,. North and South Carolina and Mis- 
sissippi, it has been cut as often as seven times ina season, 
and we should think, that in Bedford county, Vai from 
four to five cuttings in a season might be calculated upon, 
of from 15 to 18 inches in height. But to ensnre this 
number, every cutting should be followed by a top-dress- 
ing of some good rich compost manure, as mould, or rot- 
ten barnyard manure, and ashes, say fen bushels of either 
of the two first, to two of the latter, to be worked in be- 
tween the rows with the hoe. 

Ques. 7. How much hay will it yield to the acre? 

Ans. This isa question that we are not prepared to an- 
swer, as our experience is at fault upon this point ;’ but 
here our good and respected friend, Dr. Magoffin, of Ala- 
bama, isa Tesource to which we can recur with a surety 
of obtaining the truth. He'says, that,’ “at each cutting a 
number of the smallest branches were weighed, and -also 
of the largest. None found Jess than 6 ibs) and many 15 
Ibs. and some 16 and 17 ibs. per plant ‘at each eutting— 
and seven cuttings in the season.” He says, also, that he 
has dried it into-hay ata loss of a litde more than’ ene- 
half in weight—viz. that 14 Ibs. of grass gave’6 Ibs. dried 
hay, Now then, if we take the least yield ofa bunch or 
root, that is 5 Ib. for our guide, five such cuttings ‘would 
give us 265lbs, the season per root, of grass; at thd rate of 
loss named by Dr. Magoffin, it would give an aggregate of 
10]b. of hay at five cuttings; during the season, for each 
| bunch, so that, asithere would be 29,040 bunchesionan a- 
ere, the acre, at that rate, would yield 290,400ibs. of tay ; 
but suppose we take the fourth -of that quanlity’ad “the 
probable product, and we bry 36} ‘tons Et i 
acre—and if we carry the 31s a 
take the fourth of 364 we will page have,above: 9.tons :t0 
‘the acre—if however we take Mr. Magoftin’s minimam of 
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6lbs. to the buach, we get the incredible quantity of 145 
1-5 tons. That it is the most productive grass in culti- 
vation, when properly cared for, we have no question ; 
that it is sui ad er for a warm climate we are 
equally certain, and. @ also, that it will be well rel- 
ished by. kinds of ock, if cut befor it beeomes too 
rank. en intended for Hay, it should be cut at least 
once a month, the first cutting to take place when the grass 
may be 16 inches high. “But as our correspondent and 
every other intelligent reader will admit, to get the most 
out of this grass, it must be grown under the most favor- 
able circumstances of situation, soil, preparation of soil, 
cleanliness of culture, and heavy manuring. The soil in 
which it may be grown, should have lime in it ; be heavi- 
ly manured before ploughing, be moderately top-dressed 
after every cutting; the weeds must be kept down by 
hand and hoe-weeding, and the ground be kept open to 
the influence of the elements. 

. The seed in the outside covering are somewhat the 
shape of castor oil beans, though much smaller, of a dus- 
ky yellow cover. 

. In preparing them for planting, they should have four 
times their quantity of hot water poured over them, and 
be permitted to remain therein for forty-eight hours, when 
they may be planted in a bed in rows 18 inches a part, 
the seed to be drilled at 12 inches asunder. When they 
first come up, they look like corn. They must be kept 
clean of weeds and other intruders by hoeing and hand- 
weeding the first season. 

It may be said to be a matter of great labor to set a mea- 
dow with Gama grass, and so it is ; but when one reflects, 
that when once set, it will last for 70 years, and that one 
acre will give as much hay as /en set in any other grass, 
the trouble, labor and cost should not be permitted to pre- 
ponderate against the manifold advantages which belong 
to its culture. 

Now what would be the labor attending the setting of 
an acre, the plants being grown? Not much more than 
planting an acrein.corn. With two boys, ten years old, 
with the plants in baskets, to drop them in the furrows, 12 
inches apart, and two men to cover with the hoe and press 
the earth with its back, we would agree to plant out ana- 
cre.in a.day, and when this would be done, we would in- 
dulge in the comfortable reflection, that we had perfected 
a work which would last for three-score years and ten; 
that both ourself and our children were secured in hay for 
our stock. during our lives.. Notwithstanding the immense 
yield. of this grass—notwithstanding its long continuance 
—notwithstanding it is nutritive to, and relished by, stock, 
of all kinds, such is the aversion of the great body of agri- 
cultusiststo,incurring any extra labor, that we fear it ne- 
ver will be successfully introduced. Again, we have heard 
theobjection raised against it that it required to be cut too 
often—or, in other words, that it was too productive ; for 
_ the objection resolves itself into this, let it be twisted as it 

Webel Lyipew wee wo 
| So-far as.our personal knowledge of this grass extends, 
we think that itdelights in a warm climate, and that, pro- 


» To thé Southern States we look 
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.| his subscribers, by giving them some information in re- 
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sucking of the younger calf, brought the elder to milk 
within the space of six weeks.—Cor. Alb. Cul. 

Mr. David Stuart, of this city, owns a fine Durham 
cow, raised by Mr. M‘Clellan, of Gettysburg, which for 
twelve months before she had her first calf gave a fair sup 
of milk, and was regularly milked with the other cows 
twice aday. Whether she was brought to her milk by 
the same means as the two heifers named above we can- 
not say, and only mention the fact, to shew, that there are 
other instances beside those contained in the above para- 
graph, and to introduce a still more singular one, in the 
person of a very old woman. Some eight or ten years a- 
go, there lived in this city an old lady, fully seventy years 
of age. Her youngest daughter, who was married and 
lived with her, was in delicate health,so much so, that 
her physician directed that the child should be weaned, 
as the only means of saving its mother’s life. The grand- 
mother undertook the charge of nursing and weaning, and 
the more effectually to effect her purpose, took the child 
to sleep with her. The child being strong and of keen 
appetite, sought to find in the withered bosom of its grand- 
mother, that delightful nectar of life, to which it had been 
accustomed ere it was exiled from its mother’s arms. Dis- 
appointment, of course, was the reward of its pains at first, 
but, by dint of perseverance, it ultimately succeeded in 
restoring the old lady to her milk, and she had the plea- 
sure not only of suckling her little grandson, but of per- 
forming the same office to the succeeding child of her 
daughter. 





SaGaciTY AND AFFecTION oF A Horse—The Char- 
lottesville (Va.) Advocate of the 8th inst. gives the follow- 
ing account of the sagacity evinced by, and affection man- 
ifested for, his owner, by a horse, In reading the account, 
one is at a loss whether to refer the sagacity to reason, or 
to instinct; but sure we are, that whether it be the result 
of the one faculty or the other, man, with all his self-as- 
sumed superiority over the animal kingdom, could not 
have evinced a feeling more akin to the holiest affection 
than that displayed by the horse in question : 

“The following incident narrated to us by a friend who 
witnessed it is a striking evidence of the value of that no- 
ble animal—the horse. On Sunday evening last our 
informant, in company with a friend, whilst walking a 
short distance from town, on one of our public roads, had 
his attention arrested by a horse who was standing very 
cautiously on three legs, and over the prostrate body of 
his rider, who, in a fit of intoxication, had fallen from his 
seat to the ground, and in such a position as to present his 
breast to the uplifted fore foot of the animal. Approaching 
cautiously it was perceived that the horse’s position 
wasa very uncoinfortable one. He was standing with ob- 
vious uneasiness on three feet, with the other carefully 
raised from the body of the man, whilst occasionally, as 
if in search of some rest for it,he would gently lower his 
foot until it came into contact with the body, when he 
would immediately raise itagain. He stood perfectly still 
until his master was rescued from his perilous position, 
when he placed his foot on the ground, to his obvious re- 
lief.” 





For the American Farmer. 
Guano. 
Will the editor of the American Farmer oblige many of 


gard to the use of the new fertilizer called Guano. 

But liule practical experience has been had of it in this 
country, tho’ in England—to which country large quan- 
tities have been exported for some years past—it has been 
used very extensively. It has been stated to be a good 
manure for potatoes, as a top dressing for grass, and for 
fruit trees ; but information is wanted of the quantities ap- 
plied, and the mode of application, &c. &c. 

Some of your exchanges will no doubt yield the desir- 
ed information. Respecifully, yours, &c. 
Balti March 22d, 1843. 

‘The following article will be sufficient to test the value 


hh 


of this manure. 


Guano having attracted much attention in England as a 
manure, as well as excited a considerable degree of inter. 
est amongst many intelligent cultivators of this island, { 
instituted a series of experiments at the Kirk Onchan nur- 
sery on its fertilizing properties. 

Guano, it may be as well to premise, occurs as a depo- 
sit, of very considerable thickness, on various small rocky 
islets off the coast of Peru, ranging from the 13th to the 
21st degree of south latitude. {ts origin has been a sub- 
ject of fanciful speculation, but it is now certainly known 
to be the excrement of peculiar kinds of sea-fow] ; which; 
feeding on fish, and visiting these islands in flocks dense 
enough to obscure the light of the sun, have accumulated 
their droppings to an extent that seems almost incredible 
—the accumulations attaining, it is said, the thickness, in 
some places, of 300 yards.—Vast quantities of this man- 
ure are used by the Pecsiviane for all kinds of crops. 

It will not be necessary for me to detain you with a 
particular account of the constituents of Guano as ascer- 
tained by chemical analysis, According to the views of 
Liebig, and others almost equally celebrated in the agri- 
cultural department of chemistry, its fertilizing effect is to 
be attributed to the nitrogen it contains, in the form of 
ammoniac and uric acid, (the latter giving use by its slow 
decomposition to the former,) and also, but secondarily, 
to the phosphate of lime, which furnishes many plants 
with matters essential to their healthy growth. After this 
short preliminary detail, which it was thought might posi- 
bly interest some of the members of the society, | proceed 
to give an account of the experiments with Guano at the 
Kirk Onchan Nursery. 

On a soil there of a light and poor nature, which would 
most «lecidedly deserve the name (to use the language of 
the farmer) of a hungry soil, were growing and still grow, 
two patterns of grass—one of Stickney’s rve-grass, mixed 
with small quantities of holeus lanatu (woolly soft grass) 
and poa trivialis, the other of Italian rye-grass. A space 
was measured off from each of these patches, and on the 
12th of May last both the spaces so measured off were 
top-dressed with Guano, with great care, at the exact rate 
of three cwt. per acre. 

On the 20th of June following, one square yard of the 
dressed and undressed spaces, taken as fairly as possible, 
was cut and carefully weighed in the presence of Law- 
rence Adamson, Esqr. of Douglas, who had taken great in- 
terest in the experiments.—The following were the re- 
sults :— . 


won 


FIRST EXPERIMENT. 
tus, and Poa trivialis. 
Of one square yard, dressed with Guano at the 
above rate, the produce weighed, lbs. 
Of ditto not so dressed, 
SECOND EXPERIMENT. 

Of one square yard, dressed with Guano as above, 

the produce weighed, 10} Ibs. 
Of ditto not dressed, 4 

The Guano was also applied at the same time (12th-of 
May,) and at the same rate, to a row of young elms, and 
even ata considerable distance, from the others, by its 
deep and healthy green, and more free and vigorous 
growth. 

The Guano was also applied to a row of Jarches with 
precisely similar effects,the neighboring row dicidedly par- 

On a row of strawberries, and the neighboring rows, 
effects similar to the last were produced. 

The Guano has also been applied, after the above rate, 
to different kinds of potatoes, to Swedish turnips, to Man- 
gel Wurzel, and other vegetables,in competition with dung. 
been exceedingly healthy and vigorous, but it is.yet too 
early to give the complete comparative results. " 

In the mean time, | have this day produced to the: socie- 
ty, specimens of turnips and mange] wurzel, as grown on 
each manure. 
the grasses seem (it is most respectfully submitted to the 
society) to leave little doubt of the excellence of the 
Guano, as a top-dressing for the general run of land under 
grass for hay. Tuomas Lye. 

Onchan Nurery duguat, 1849. 

‘The report was listened to with much attention, and 
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Experiments in the- Guano—The substance called 


Stickney’s rye grass, and small quantities of Holcus lana- 
Italian rye-grass. 
on the the 20th of June this row could be distinguished, 
taking of the benefit of the application. 
The growth prodaced by the Guano has, in all the cases, 
The extraordinary consequences of the experiments on 
loudly Cheéred on its conclusion.—English Paper, 
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’ Cutting Potato¢s—Some farmers still strenuously con- 
tend that slips are as valuable to plant or propagate from 
as whole potatoes ; but our experience has produced in 
our mind a conviction that they are not. [tis neverthe- 
ness true, that where one is short of seed, or when the 
difficulty of procuring a sufficiency is great, or where one 
has a new variety, which he is desirous of “making go” 
as far as possible,—cutting may be expedient, because itis 
prompted by necessity. But if a farmer has a plenty of 
potatoes, whole ones, of medium size, should be uséd for 
seed. This, we think should be the standing rule. No 
one selects his smallest ears of corn for seed. Why, then, 
should we not adopt the same principle in selecting seed 
potatoes? As to cuttings, or “seed-ends,” as they are 
generally demoninated, by farmers, they are not, in our 
opinion, worth planting when whole potatoes can be ob- 
tained at the usual price. It has been asserted, that by 
following this process, the best and most valuable variety, 
may be wholly ‘run out,’ in the course of a few years It 
is a good principle al ways to select the best for seed ; pro- 

te from your finest specimens, whether animal or ve- 
table, and preserve the rest for use or sale.— Maine 
yultivator. 





Hints for Hard times.—Rise early in the morning, be 
diligent during the day, in attending to our business, and 
not worry ourselves with our neighbor’s concerns. 

Give encouragement to home industry and in all give 
the preference to American manufactures over foreign in 
every case. 

Instead of following the fashions of Europeans, let a 
spirit of independence be cultivated, and decide for our- 
selves how our coats, boots and hats shall be made. 

Keep out of the streets, unless business calls us to 
transact that which we cannot do in our shops or dwel- 
lings. 

By all means keep away from drinking and gambling 
houses. 

When we buy an article of clothing, study commenda- 
ble economy, at the same time get a good article, and wear 
it out regardless of any change of fashion—fashion is a 
great tyrant, and men are fools to be slaves to it. 

«Stay home at nights, improye yourselves by reading, 
writing, or instructive conversation, and retire to your 
beds at an early hour. 

Be kind to your relations, obliging to our friends and 
charitable t6 all_—Maine Cultivator. 





The season will be productive —An old farmer of Wor- 
cester county says that in the year 1785, the snow held 
to:the depth of four feet till the 20th.of April. % then 
suddenly thawed off and summer came on directly ; and 
no year within his remembrance before or since has equal- 
led that for productiveness... Taking that as a precedent, 
we have abundant reason to anticipate a fruitful season, to 
compensate for the rigors ofa backward spring the present 
year. 
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BALTIMORE MARKET. 


Hogs.—Live hogs have been plenty during the week and 
prices have declined materially, the sales this week have ran- 
ed from $3 for inferior to $3,75 per 100 Ibs for very prime. 
€ quote now at $3a3,50. 

Cotton.— We note sales of 50 bales Louisiana at 8 cts. 6 
months; of $50 bales Alabama at 7 1-8 cts on time; of 160 
uae <w at 7 cts cash; and of 150 bales Louisiana at 6 5-8a7 
cts cash. 

Clover seed.—There has been but little Cloverseed in mar- 
ket during the week and the price has considerably advanced. 
Sales of strictly prime quality in small parcels have been made 
at $5 and of fair at $4,50 per bushel. 

seed—Limited sales have been made from store at 
$1,25 per bushel. 

_ . Timothy seed.—We note a sale of alarge lot at $1,874 per 
bushel and quote to-day at $1,874 to as in quality and 
quantity. 

Molasses.—New Orleans in bbls is held at.23 cts. Offers 
of 22 cts refused. 

Tobacco.—There has been a manifest improvement in the 
receipts this week, which induced a better feeling on the part 
of shippers for all descriptions of Maryland Tobacco, and par- 
ticularly for good and fine qualities. Prices are considered a 
shade better, but the improvement, although decided, is stil! 
within the range of our quotations. The demand has béen 
ante gations and the fobe nal seek e320, wai We quote 
inferior and common Mary 90a3,50; middling to.good 
$4a6; good $6,508; and tne $201. Ground Loaf ees of 





very good quality, is much neglected: We quote inferior and | * 


common at $3a4; and middling to good $5a7.. The stock of 
Ohio is very light, and the demand at present jimited. We 
quote as follows :—common to middling $3a4,50; good $56; 

ne red and wrappery $6,50a10; fine yellow $7,50a10 and ex- 
tra wrappery §ilal3. The vessels now loading with Tobac- 
co are charging 30 shillings freight to Bremen and 35s to Hol- 
land.. The inspections of the week are 630 bhds Maryland; 
15 bhds Ohio; aud 8 hhds Kentucky—toial 653 bhds. 

Sugars.—At auction on Tuesday, 160 hhds Porto Rico, 
cargo of brig Giraffe, were sold at $6,50a7,30, and 89 bhds ditto, 
cargo of schooner Susan Taylor, were, sold at $6,05a6,30. At 
the same time 29 bhds New Orleans were sold at $4;95a5,05. 
We note sales of 150 hhds New Orleans, by public and pri- 
vate sale, at an average of $5,25. 

Calttle—There were 560 head of Beef Cattle offered for sale 
at the Scales this morning, which is an unusually large nuw- 
ber tor the season of the year—Prices ranged a shade lower, 
and the sales to the city butchers embraced about 300 head, at 
$2 for inferior to $2,874 per 100 Ibs. on the hoof for prime 
quality, which is equal to about $425,25 net. The sales at 
either of the extremes were small however, the bulk of the 
cattle being taken at intermediate rates. Of the balance 160 
were driven North, and 100 remain in the market unsold. 

Flour —Sales of two or three parcels of Howard street Flour 
of good mixed brands were made from store this morning at 
$4,25. The demand is not active, other parcels having been 
offered at the same price, and refused. Wequote the receipt 
price at $4,128. 

No sales of City Mills Flour. Holders ask $4,25. 

We note sales of 200'bbls Susquehanna Flour at $4,28; and 
400 bble at $4,314. 

Grain—The receipts of Md. Wheats continue very light. 
We quote good to prime reds at 90a95 cents. A sale of 1000 
bushels Pennsylvania red, quality not prime, on Saturday at 
96 cts for shipment—Sales of Md Coro at 51a52 cts, for white 
and yellow.—Sales of Oats at 26a28 cts. 

Provisions—Lard has advanced and we note sales of No 1 
Western in kegs at 64 cents, at which price holders are now 
very firm. The stock of the article is much reduced and is 
now. in but few hands. ‘We are not advised of any. sales of 
Beef, and quote as before; Baltimore Mess at $8,50a9; No 1 
at $7a7,50; and Prime at $5a5,50. The last sale of Baltimore 
Mess Beef was at $9,50; and of Western at $9. There is now 
a very limited stock in market.— Bacon continues to sell pret- 
ty freely atthe last quoted prices, viz: Westero assorted at 
44a44 cents; Hams at 6264 cents; Sides at 44a44 cents; Shoul- 
ders at 34a4 cents; Baltimore cured Hams at 7a74 cents, Sides 
at 4Ja44 cents; and Shoulders at 4a4é cents. 





POUDRETTE. 


PRICES REDUCED for this valuable fertilizer. 

The New York Poudrette Company, having enl their works 
have now on hand a good supply of a first rate artic le, which they 
offer in poe of ten barrels or more at $1,50 per barrel, or three 
barrels for $5—delivered on board of vessels. 


a J 
118 yma street, N. Y. 
N. B. The farmers of Maryland, who reside near navigable wa- 
ter, will do well to enquire into the value of Poudrette as a manure. 
Those who have used it need no argument in relation to its value 
—and the best evidence which those, who have noi used it, can 
have is to procure a few barrels and apply it to their Corn, Tobac- 
co, Melons, &c.—Seeing is believing. feb. 1 


The subscriber is Agent for the above Company, and will re- 
ceive and forward orders for Poudrette, at the prices named above; 
cost of freight and any other necessary expenses being added. The 
cash in all instances to be paid when the order is left. Gentlemen 
in the sry Fey cannot receive it direct from N. York, will have 
it forward m this port in any manner they may direct. 

3 feb. 1 SAML. SANDS. 





PLOUGHS. 

WITHEROW & PEIRCE’S PATENT CYCLOIDAL PLOUGHS 

With wrought iron shares and steel cutters, to which the Balti- 
more County Agricultural Society awarded the jum for the 
best furrow vty at their plougw match in November last. 

For sale by ABRAHAM B CKWALTER, 277 West Balti- 
more street Baltimore. 
P. A. & S. SMALL, York, Pennsylvania. 
And by the subscriber in Gettysburg, Adams Co. Pe. 

S. WITHEROW. 

The subscriber also to sell on reasonable terms, Shop 
rights, Township, County, or State rights, to make and vend the 
above vee 8. W. 


TO AGRICULTURISTS AND OTHERS. 


THE SUBSCRIBER, with the assistance of WM. BAER, Esq. 

Practical Chemist and Agricaltarist, will analyze Soils, phon 
. ers. ; 

AGRICULTURISTS can have their soils visited and analyzed 
* AGMCOCTUEs SOChIE8 ont ecemane 

AGRICULTURAL ETIES can be accommodated with a 
course or single lecture on AGRICULTURAL CHBWISTRY by 
WM BAER. Apply at JAMES W. SCOTT'S 








e.8 Ly meet SD Beltane street 


Orders, enclosing the will be ttended to if 
© ey Ee Pe NOR 





DRILL MACHINES. 
There are several Drill Machines made similar to the 
above figures for planting Corn, Cotton, Beet Seed, Peas, 
Turnip Seed, &c. which are sold at various prices. ; 
Page’s Iron Drills, as represented by above figure, is 
probably the best (of field drilling, and is sold at $25 
Other sorts for gardeners, ° 10a15 


CORN SHELLERS, gg STRAW CUTTERS, 
se ; 
$ Prices reduced in proportion to the present rate of lobour and 
materials.£9 ; 


The subscribers offer for Sale, h's Corn Sheller and 
Husking Machine,—warranted to shell or and shell 700 bushels 
of Corn per day by the power of two Horses. . . 

Baldwin’s Corn Sheller with blower attached-—This machine 
with the power of two horses will shell and clean ready for market 
400 bushels of corn y- 

Baldwin's Corn & Cob Crusher,—warranted to grind 25 or 30 
bushels of Corn & Cob per hour, and put in fine order for feeding 
stock. This is the most durable, si in construction, and most 
powerful of any Crusher made inthis Country, and best adapted 
for extensive farming establishments. The power of two horses is 

uired to drive it. ‘ 

‘raw Cutters, Cylindrical Improved —There are four sizes of 
these machines, whic cédmbine all the late impravements ;—400 
to 2000 bushels of hay, straw, cornstalke, &e. can be cat by them 

rday Also, common Treadle, Evans’ patent, and several other 


inds AW CUTTERS, at low ge 
; IN STORE, 
Horse Powers, 2 sizes Harrows, 5 kinds 
Threshing Machines, do Rollers and Drill Machines 
Vegetable Cutters Yankee Ox Yokes 
Fanning Mills, 2 sizes Harvest Tools, all kinds 
Churns, 3 sizes Post hole Augurs 
Lime Spreaders t PLOUGHBS, 25 sorts, embracing 
Grindstones, hung on friction | the Subsoil, and several other 
rollers kinds of late introdaction 





Garden and Field SEEDS, a large and general assortment 
TREES and PLANTS do do 
CATALOGUES of the abeve furnished gratis, giving prices and 
description of each machine—also directions for planting seeds, trees, 
ke. beat pee R. SINCLAIR, jr. and CO. . 
no 30 Manufacturers & Seedsmen, 60 Light st. 


FOR SALE. 


A handsome thorough bred DURHAM BULL, about 6 or 7 
months old, from very superior stock. Price $65, deliverable in 
pease cg rg to SAM. SANDS. 
an. . 








FOR SALE—SHEEP AND HOGS. 


Two Sone, — porate breed, 1 year bid = 
spring—and one Ewe, same breed, 2. years old. Also, 2 pairs 
SOUTH DOWN Sheep, about 2’ years old. Frionfie, tba Rom, 


20—for the Ewes, $15. 
STANDISH’S AMERICAN GLOBES. 


The subscriber has been appointed agent for the sale of these 
useful and beautiful articles, they are in setts or pairs of three si 
12, 10, and 6 inch. oe — 

THE TERRESTBIAI. GLOBES, 

Exhibit the boundaries of Empires, Kingdoms, 
they were settled and laid down: comprising also 
coveries of Perry, Burrows, and Rossin the Arctic Regions, and 
those of Denham, Clapperton, the Landers in Africa together with 
exploring voyages elsewhere. j 

THE 12 INCH CELESTIAL GLOBE, 

Is compiled from the works of the most celebrated Astronomers, 
and the transactions of the Astronomical Society of London. It 
contains the new constellations—all the known stars to the ninth 

yriphaeryphaned a designated accord- 
ing to the most a Astronomical tables, with their location 
pr Ste from the. Tate observations of the saree ‘Hershal, the 
Nebuleas, the variable, double, triple and Stare are also 
laid down. The 10 inch Celestial globe contains all stars to 





and States, as 
the recent dis- 





ply og 4 eT to the 

Price of the 12 inch. ir, with strong a pple-tree stands, $18,00 

- Ten inthe i De are 
“« ix Do. * 0 ° Do 7,00 
The above described globes have / taken 

> auapaahta areeanstinaeneuie pattie the it 

part of the Mee? ed ned eee beter 

per fo i all “ 

Marchyly 8. SANDS. 
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6 AMERICAN’ FARMER LNo. 47 
. . ” - io TO SUIT THE TIM ES.£9 | AGRE LTURAL MACHINERY & LMPLEMEN'T'. 
. } A. G.M . corner of Forest and Ensor ats., and corner he subscriber leave to assure the public thet he is prepar- 
PEACH AND PEAR TREES. of Wood st. and Bowly's wharf, manufacture and have for sale | ed to execute cde ie any of his agricultural or other cmachineey 
' Agricultural paglomcats ef various kinds—consisting in part of | or implements with promptness. His machinery is so well known 
The subscriber is — to each Trees of the choicest | WHEAT FANS, GRAIN CRADLES, SCYTHES, MOWING | that it is unnecessary to-describethe varions kinds, but merely an- 
hinds, by tome in the U- States, and of the earliest to | SNEATHS, CORN SHELLERS, HAY & STRAW CUTTING | nex names and Prices 
the intent which be fs enabled to sell atthe very low rate of MACHINES, CORN & TOBACCO Cultivators with wrought and | Portable Saw Mill with 12 ft. carriage, and 24 ft. ways and 
124 ce ah extie cast tines, or hoes ; the castings of the N. York composition metal. 4 ft. saw, $300 
| gee My tig choice Pear Trees at 50 cts. per | The celebrated endless chain Horse power & Throsher, single and | Extra saws for shingles, with 3-pair of head blocks, 125 
wena will be to furnish any quantity requie d double shovel ploughs, Harrows of various kinds.—Also a variety | Post Morticing Auger, 15 
of ‘kinds. : of Ploughs among which, being the only agents in this State, is | Bands, 10 
Catalo farnished on application at the Farmer office. Entire the renowned WILEY, the castings for whict are from the North, | Horse Power of great h, 200 
reliance may be placed on the genuineness of these trees, and of aot are the best apa ment durable in me w ty” ,one share wesrind Threshlae can coeate “the Ib. 65 
me hoicest ; ANDS. | 88 longas two o altimore make. At the great Ploughing r ine, wt. Ib: 715 
tele being of the o — he Ae Match, during the last innual meeting of the Baltimore County } Corn Planter, wt. 100 ib. 25 
A SITUATION AS OVERSEER, Agricultural Society, th: WILEY took the sweepstakes, by accla- | Th Machine, wt. 600 Ib. 150 
Ts wanted by a single man, who can produce the highest testi- | mation, having for competitors, pioughs from the different Factories | Grist Mill, 24 ft. cologne stones, 150 
monials of character and ability, and who would be willing to go to | in this city,—also from Pennsylvania, New York and Onio, among Do. 3 ft. do. 175 
any part of Maryland or the neighboring states. He could enter | which was the Messrs. Witherow & Pearce’s Cyclodel Plough of | Belts for the same, 15 


npon his duties. immediately. Apply to S. Sands, at the office of 
the American Farmer. - ap.12 3" 


EASTMAN’S NEWLY INVENTED 
PLOUGH WITH CONCAVE LANDSIDE, AND DOUBLE 


SHARE. 

The subscriber has just invented a PLOUGH, with the above 
named peculiarities, viz : with a concave Landside and double share. 
The advantages to be derived from these improvements are ex- 
pected to be as follows :—Ist, That it will be kept in repair at con- 
siderable less expense than other Ploughs in use:—2d, That it will 
run more level either in deep or shallow ploughing :—3d, He be- 
Hieves that it will ran much lighter to man and horses than any 
other P in use. With these advantages they are offered to 
the public, and if they are not realized to the purchasers after two 
days use, or — are not satisfied with them, they are requested to 
return them receive their money vack. The only size | can 
furnish at present isa large two horse Plough, the size of the 
Davis’ 10 inch, as made by me. J.. 8. EASTMAN, 

; Pratt street, between Charles and Hanover ats. 
1. IME—LIME. 

The subscriber is prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shell or Stone Lime of a very superior qual y at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street Bal- 
more, and upon as good termsascan be had at anyother establish- 
ment in the State. 

He jnvitesthe attention of farmers and those interested in the 
use of the article, and would bepleased to communicate any in- 
formation either verbally by or Jetter. The Kilns being situated 
immediately u he water, vessels can bé loaded very expedi- 

iB. ood received in payment at market price. 








_—o 


COUPER. 


LIME FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 


Ha accymulated ‘a large stock of first quality Oyster She 
seth amy tates on the Potomac River, } beg leave: to say to 





or Pickewaxin Creek, at 


Pree oe 
oriw 
Sere pe ed i Rage gen) or wil dor 


neo in all cases be cash. Fa geet: rm to me, at Millon 
Hill Office, Charles County, will receive pr attention 
oom nah. meee > WM. M. DO NING. 


















Plaster and Bone Mill on 
south side of the Basin, GROUND PLASTER, 
OYSTER SHELL & STONE LIME, ana 


best quality for agricultural pur- 


ee » ci . 
aw, JB _ *» af 
ig propriotor of the pa 

‘ ey ~~“ 


stain 





ee ee Pee ee 


BARNABY & MOOERS’ PATENT SIDE-HILL & 


ap— 
and at theie Annual Ploughing-Match for 1841, at Sing Sing,N.Y. a 
Gold Medal for the best work done, lightest draught, and’ best prin- 
ciple of construction.—answering for * 
York State Agricultura! S ciety, awarded it an Extra Premium of 
$50, at their Annual Ploughing-Match at Syracuse for 1841. 


—Ist. Ease of Draught—2d. Perfection of Work—3d- Strength and 
Durability—4th. All Dead Furrows may be prevented, as ths Fur- 
rows can all be turned one way—5Sth. Any width of Furrows may 
be turned, between 8 18inches, by moving the catches in the cross 
piece towards the handles for a wide Furrow,--and towards the 
centre for a narrow one—6th. Placin 
the cross‘piece, makes it a “ Double 

a Futrow both ways at the same time,—answering for Green-Rid- 
ging, Ploughing between Corn and Potatoes, or any any crop cul- 
tivated in rows or drills,—and for Digging Potatoes. 


above celebrated Ploughs, for the State of 
pared to furnish Farmers with the ¢amé,—and they pledge them- 
selves to the Pablic, to mannfacturethis Plo e 


Manner, both as to materials and workmanship. 
will be thankfully received and came attended to. 


preparations early in year with confidence, so that none may be 


| their 


+ jen | entirely ; 
Ye naed forward wheels to support the front of the machine, 
a 


Viele «4 
zy 





Gettysburg, Pa. This Plough is eo constracted that with it the 
farmer is hisown smith. The double pointed shear is confined to 
the mould-board by a cap—the shear when one point wears dull, 
can be reversed by unscrewing the 4 | and throwing out the other 
point. The prices for the No. 3,a 7 inch seeding plough. $4,50 
—No. 4, an 8 inch, $5,25—No. 56,2 10 inen, $8—No. 76, $9— 
No. 84, 10. The following practical farmers residing in Baltimore 
Co. are a few of those who use the WILEY ploughs exclusively, 
and pronounce them the cheapest and best which they have ever 


viz: 
Hon. J. T. H. Worthington Elicha Johnson 
, Richard Johns, 


John Johns, 
Thos. T. Griffith, Edward Philpot, &c. 
Also a choice selection of FIELD AND FLOWER SEEDS, 


which are warranted fresh and genuine. mh 29 





a 


LEVEL LAND PLOUGH, 
To which was been awarded the following and Several other 
Premiums, viz.—By the American Institute, at their Ploughing 
Match at Newark, N. J. 1842, the First Premium. a Silver 


eral putposes”” The N. 


The following are its advantages over the Common Plough, viz. 


the beam in the centre of 
ould-Board Plough,” turning 


The subscribers having purchased the Right — ne the 
aryland, are now pre- 


in the Very Best 
GFAll Orders 


(7 Price as Follows, (adding Transportation.)—No. 2, 45Ib. at 
$7. No. 3, wt. 70 lbs. $10--No. 4, 80 Ibs: $11—No. 5, 90 ‘Ibs. 
$12. Extra edge, 50Cents.. For Colter, if added, laid with steel, 

heel, $ 


$1.50. W 1,50. Shin Pieces, 12% Cents. 
DENWMEADS & DANIEDS, corner Monument and North-sts. 
who having purchased Mott & Co'ainterest, are now sole owners. 


B. Ho. wi IN, No. 52,'Cafsert st. 1 door below Lombard, is 
Agent for the sale of the dbove Plough. BaltimorSe, Nov 23, 1842 





HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 
Farmers are tfully requested to send their orders as soon 
as they shall have decided on procuring machines to cut the next 
year’s crop: by doing so, they will.enable the subscriber to make 


disappointed at harvest time, as has been the case for several years 
past by delaying to apply for them in season. His former practice 
will be steadily adhered to of making no more machines are 
ordered, lest a failure of the next years crop should leave a 
number on his hands, unsold, which his circumstances will not al- 
Jow, | itis ‘that the great success which has attended the 
machines for the: last harvest will remove every doubt of 
value. Several: persons have cut as high as 20 acres in 
a day,with the last improved machines, while one gentleman.with 
one of the old machines cut his entire crop of 72 acres.in less than 
five without having a cradie im the field. 

The jest objection ever made to the machiue was its heavy 
the shaft horse ; this has been removed by ad- 


vers seat at an extra expense of 20 dollars. 
a! CORN & COB CRUSHER 
The subscriber's Corn & Cob crusher which obtained -the firs 
at the:late Fair of the N~ York 
held at Albany, N. Y. and is so highly 


recommended in prints, by fasmers who have used them, 
band for sale. 


Post Auger, wt. 15 Ibs. He 
Tobacco Press complete, portable, 
oreable pone Engine, with portable Saw Mill and eutting 5 
off Saw, 
Large Sawing and Planing Machine with cutting off saw, or 
cross cutting for arge establishments, 1 
If made of iron, 3000 
Large Boring and Morticing machine for large establishments 150 
Tenoning Machine 200 
Vertical Saw 
Small Morticing Machine, suitable-for carpenters, 25 
All of which articles are made in the most superior style of work 
manship, of the best materials, and warranted to answer the pur 
ses fur which they are intended. {t cannot be expected that the 
subscriber can speak of the merits of the above enumerated arti- 
eles within the com ofan advertisement. Suffice it to.say, 
that each have found numerous purchasers, and proved entirely sa- 
tisfactory. The Portable Saw Mill with a 10-horse power engine, 
can cut, with perfect ease, 10,000 feet of lumber a day, and, if ‘ne- 
cessary, could greatly that quantity. 
GEORGE PAGE, 

West Baltimortreet, Baltimore, Md. 
¢# Pamphlets containing cuts with descriptions of the above na- 
med machines, can be had on application (if by letter post paid) to 
the subseriber, or to Mr. S. Sands, at the office of the American 
Farmer.. sep 1 tf 


MILLWRIGHTING,PATTERN &MACHINE MAKING 
By thesubscriber, York, near Light st. Baltimore, who is pre- 
pared to execute orders in the aliove branches of business at the 
shortest notice, and warrants all mills, &c. planned and executed 
by him to operate well. 

Murray’s Corn and Cob Crushers fer hand power $25 
by horse power, from 6 to 12 bushels per hour, 351040 


125 





Do. 
Corn Shellers, shelling frommg0 to 300 bushels an hour, 15t075 
Portable and Stationary ‘Hurse Powers 7510150 
Self-sharpeniug hand Mills, a superior article, 121020 
Cylinder Straw. and Oat:cutters, 2 knives, 20a35 


Mill, carry log, and other Screws, 2 small Steam Engines 3 to 4 
horse power. Any other machines built to order. 

Patent rights for sale for-the-Endless Carriage for gang Saw 
Mills, a good invention. 

¢3*Orders for crushers can be left with an 
gents: Thos. Denny, n, Baltimore; J. F. Callan, Washing 
ton, D. C.; Calvin a Norfolk; S: Sands, Farmer office; or. the 
subacriber, s AS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 
may 2 ly 


BENTLEY'S AGRICLTURAL STEAM GENERATOR 
MANUFACTURED BY KENTLEY,, RANDALL & Co., 

Manofacturers of Bentley's Convoluted Steam Boilers, Baltimore, 
Md. for steaming Corn Stalks, Hay, Potatoes, Boiling water, &c° 
It is also highly recommended to Tanners for steaming Leaches, 
also for various manufacturing..and mechanical purposes, where 
steam or large | sagen of hot water is required. This article is 
made wholly of iron, and. was got up expressly to meet the wahts 
of the Agricultural commanity, and it is ‘contidently believed that 
for simplicity, durability, economy in money, fuel, time, and room 
combined its equal .has not been offered to the public. It passess- 
es all the pinciples of the most approved Tubular Locomotive Boil- 
ers, for saving of fuel, while the construction is such that one of 
equal size, strength and durability that has heretofore cost'$100, or 
more, is now offered at $45. [t is operated equally well with An- 
thracite coa! as with wood, and can be removed by: two persons at 
pleasure.—Prices No. 1 $45, considered of eapacity enough for ord- 
inary Farm purposes ; No. 2 960, No. 3 $75. 

BENTLEY,:| RANDALL & Co. 
McCausland’s Brewery, Holliday, st. near Pleasant. 

We have the liberty of referring to the following D, 
viz:—David Barnum, Esq City Hotel; Captain Jackson, warden of 
the Maryland Penitentiary, and Doct. Robt Dorsey of Edw., where 
they can be seen in operation. 

Agents, J. I. Callan, Esq. eshiouee City ;,Capt. John Brooks, 
Upper Marlboro’, Prince Georges’ Go. Md. where samples can_be 
seep. For numerous testimonials im favor of the above call on the 
manufacturers or their agents. i 

N. B. B. R. & Co., areatso agents for Murray's Gorn and Cob 
Crushers. Balto, .Md., Dec. 1842. 


de. 7 
BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

The subscriber offers for sale Berkshire Pigs, 2 to 4 months old, 
from the piggery of Messrs. Gorsuch, and others of the best breed- 
ere in Mervland, at $12 1-2 deliverable in this oity, or $1 
with feed for any port on the coast of the U.S.-m 29 S.5A 


AN IMPORTED LARGE JACK, FOR SALE. 


of the following ae 

















“seers — Hed Ye: 


QBED HUSSEY | 


He can be warranted as a sure foal getter, and will »- gold at 
ay $4 Saal puma ee emeannees this + we Sry ™ 
° 














